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Die klassische Bildung in der Gegenwart. 
Von Prof. Dr. F. Schmeding, Oberlehrer 
am Realgymnasium zu Duisburg, Berlin, 
1885. Gebruder Borntraeger. 8vo, VII+ 
204. 

The author of this work, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Realschulcimnnerverein, and a 
teacher of long experience, examines his sub- 
ject from the standpoint of the practical peda- 
gogue, and proposes to ascertain, not whether 
the study of the classics should be dispensed 
with hereafter, but whether their present posi- 
tion in the curriculum, and the peculiar privi- 
leges attending their acquisition, are propor- 
tionate to their actual value. During his 
investigations he naturally threshes out again 
some old grain, but threshes it thoroughly and 
with a zest. Apt in quotation, happy in illus- 
tration, he presents a readable if not entirely 
impartial resume of the situation. Employing 
a weapon from his own arsenal of metaphors, 
we may even add that in his endeavor to right 
the scholastic vessel whose cargo of classics 
has given it a decided list, he has perhaps 
caused it to careen beyond the safe centre. 
The work contains considerable unnecessary 
animadversion against the views and utterances 
of teachers of the classics which does not add 
much to the discussion of the general question. 
The tu quoque argument is usually available 
for any side that may desire to employ it. 

In the summary of Prof. Schmeding's con- 
clusions we find the following indictment 
against "classical" culture: (pp. 144-146). 

1 . Traditional, and to a certain extent, official 
opinion, alive even yet in the prejudices of 
many influential men, ascribes to classical cul- 
ture the highest influence upon the ennoble- 
ment and strengthening of all the intellectual 
powers. 

2. This opinion embodies an ominous error. 

3. In reality classical culture is in its essence 
quite fragmentary and imperfect. Its specific 
influence may be reduced to a minimum, and 
is essentially linguistic in character. Espe- 
cially should the opinion be abandoned that 
classical culture produces a general acuteness 
of the reflective faculties, that it broadens the 
mind, and that it gives an ideal turn to one's 
efforts and intuitions. 

4. The time which is devoted to its acquire- 



ment might redound to the greatest benefit 
of the common weal, if employed in the acqui- 
sition of principles which would lead one to 
comprehend the present era and to assist in 
promoting its development. 

5. But from the present era classical culture 
holds aloof, and renders the comprehension of 
the former difficult. It effects this by intro- 
ducing one to an existence in a world quite 
different from the present age and thus leading 
the mind into channels remote from present 
tendencies ; and by confusing one's powers of 
comprehension, setting up fundamentally false 
hypotheses for the explanation of important 
phenomena, and employing fallacious catch- 
words which render difficult the apprehension 
of the truth, (cf. p. 65). 

6. Classical culture hinders the increase of 
national wealth by its worship of the letter and 
its unpractical tendency ; by the spirit which 
it fosters, and the authorities which it 
honors ; by the traditions which it has created ; 
and by the establishment of conditions of in- 
struction which are of the least possible value 
to the industrial classes, (cf. pp. 69, 88-89). 

7. Yet these conditions cause everyone to 
press forward to be admitted within the 
charmed circle and to share its prerogatives, 
even at the cost of slighting the most import- 
ant achievements in the industrial domain, 
(cf. p. 102). 

8. Classical culture is in the highest degree 
unjust to every other kind of culture. 

9. It obstructs a healthy development and 
organization of the school system by making 
impossible a plan of studies suited to the times ; 
by obstructing the growth of every educational 
institution except the gymnasium ; by render- 
ing difficult the proper training of teachers for 
schools suited to the times ; and specially by 
giving a wrong direction to the study of the 
modern languages. 

10. Finally, classical culture is detrimental 
to the nation's powers of defence, to the 
development of art and science, and checks 
the proper growth of that primeval vigor of 
spirit from which it has continued to remain 
estranged ! (cf. pp. 142-143). 

These various theses are defended with 
ingenuity, and although we must occasionally 
interpose a charge of inconclusive reasoning, 
often with apparent success. Interesting con- 
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tributions are made to the controversy between 
the Realschulen and the Gymnasien, and the 
principle of elective instead of obligatory 
courses is urged as a desirable reform. Judi- 
cious comments are passed upon the tendency 
at some German Universities to treat the 
modern as well as the ancient languages from 
the standpoint of a theoretical science. "Noth- 
ing can beuniversitatsfahig," exclaims sarcas- 
tically an opponent of this tendency, "which 
is not at least four hundred years old." And so 
Prof. Schmeding fears that the study of the 
modern languages may fail of becoming the 
means of learning the thoughts of the best and 
noblest men of foreign nations, of penetrating 
into their mental processes and their peculiar 
conceptions of life in order to appropriate and 
utilize all that is finest therein. And yet one 
cannot but feel the fascination of the exami- 
nation of those exceedingly important adjuncts 
of language training comprised under the 
rubrics of phonetics and comparative philology; 
and although American scholars too are con- 
cerning themselves much with grammatical 
and linguistic subjects, perhaps the only caution 
needful may be the claim that the field of 
literary history and criticism is equally ardu- 
ous, equally exacting, demanding peradven- 
ture for finished culture in the teacher an even 
longer period of apprenticeship, and that it is 
equally fruitful in valuable results. 

In Prof. Schmeding's vision of the future the 
time will come when Greek and Latin will 
occupy in general culture the position now 
held by Persian, Hebrew and Chinese. Then 
will the great officials and judges of the land 
gain their high positions without classical cul- 
ture, and the warfare of to-day over the com- 
parative merits of our various educational 
systems will seem an almost incredible echo 
from a remote past. The approach of this 
time Prof. Schmeding desires to hasten, but 
not unduly, in order that : 

<< * * * * t he change which comes be free 
To ingroove itself with that which flies." 

Signs of such a change are appearing already 
in Germany as a partial result of the sharp 
discussions which the two decades just past 
have witnessed. In this country, where few 
American youth are often accused of possess- 
ing too classical an equipment, where the 



requirements for admission to the learned pro- 
fessions are generally so lenient, and where 
the scientific wolf even threatens at times 
absolutely to devour the classical lamb, such 
a debate need become neither so acrimoni- 
ous nor so prolonged. Waiving a decision 
upon many of these debatable points, points 
which only future experiments can settle, 
the fair demand of the times is for an equal 
opportunity and equal facilities for the pur- 
suit of both ancient and modern languages. 
Under such an arrangement, which already 
prevails in some of our higher institu- 
tions, it is only incumbent upon the teachers 
of modern languages to endeavor to invest 
their courses with the same thoroughness of 
preparation and carefulness in detail which we 
have been accustomed to see applied to the 
study of Greek and Latin. The feigned aris- 
tocracy of the classics will then give way to 
a more democratic equality of ancient and 
modern tongues, the contest will resolve itself 
into a friendly rivalry, and the issue may be 
left to take care of itself. 

H. S. White. 
Cornell University. 



Victor Hugo. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. New York, Worthington & Co., 
1886, i2mo., 200 pp., $1.25. 

Swinburne's latest tribute to Hugo's genius, 
as was to be expected from his previous utter- 
ances, is little less than an apotheosis of the 
great French poet, and will, on account of the 
clear note it strikes, always hold a conspicuous 
place among contemporary criticisms. So 
genuine and sincere, so fervent, devout and 
ecstatic is his admiration, so emphatic and 
pronounced is his panegyric that it cannot fail 
to startle many a hostile critic of Hugo's muse 
and to induce him to reconsider his conclusions. 

To Swinburne, V. Hugo is not only "the 
greatest Frenchman of all time," but "the 
greatest man the world has seen since Shake- 
speare ; " nay, we cannot help reading be- 
tween the lines that he even prefers him to the 
latter, when we meet with such expressions on 
Hugo as: "this incomparable master — the 
greatest of all his kind — the highest among 
poets — the one only master of all forms and 
kinds of poetry — the master of masters," whose 
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